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OPAQUE AND TRANSLUCENT ENAMELS. 




IV. 

Our illustrations of painted 
enamels this month include an- 
other example of the master, 
Leonard Limousin. It repre- 
sents Saint Matthew, is dated 
1547, and is one of a series of 
the twelve apostles, belonging 
to the Church of the Holy Fa- 
ther at Chartres. It was origi- 
nally in the Chateau d'Anet, 
the home of Diane de Poictiers, 
the emblem (the salamander) of 
whose royal protector, Francis 
I., as well as his initial, will be 
recognized on the border. The 
painting is on white priming, 
the principal divisions of the de- 
sign being traced with the brush 
in brown bistre. All that is 
seen of the white of the ground is what is necessary 
for the lights of the picture. 

The portrait of Jean Fouquet in enamel has been 
attributed to Fouquet himself, but its author will prob- 
ably never be known. The French or Flemish charac- 
ter of the plaque would decidedly tend to favor the first 
opinion. It is certain, however, that there was noth- 
ing painted in Limoges before the sixteenth century that 
resembles it. When similar works afterwards were 
produced in Limoges, the naive style of this portrait 
no longer obtained. 

The elaborately decorated ewer and tray in the 
"Beurdeley collection, illustrated herewith, are signed I. 
C, and are doubtless the work of Jean De Court, who 
sometimes also signed his pieces I. D. C. His signa- 
ture, however, is hardly necessary for the identification 
of his productions ; for his style is easily recognizable 
by the smoked appearance of his giay half tints and by 
the bright salmon shades of his carnations. The 
pieces attributed to De Court include ewers, cups, salt 
stands, and candlesticks, all very highly finished. 
These subjects generally represent the months and are 
imitations, more or less free, of the works of Etienne de 
Laulne. The reverse side of the objects, as in most 
Limoges enamelled ware, is generally much deco- 
rated and more interesting in subject than the in- 
side. In the large oval tray in the Beurdeley col- 
lection, the figures, in the desperate battle waging, 
are of rather large proportions. The ewer shows 
a procession of satyrs in the triumphal march of 
Silenus. 

The work of Pierre Raymond, who, like De 
Court, was a follower of De Laulne in style of 
composition, illustrates an essentially French 
school in enamel painting. The reverse of his 
dishes and tazze are adorned with tasteful ara- 
besques. In his grisailles, he tints the carnations, 
as had been done by some of his precursors, and 
in the last of his works he carries this to excess, 
the tone assuming a salmon-like hue. A peculiar 
feature of his ewers is that the handles, certain 
mouldings, and the edge of the feet show a white 
ground with interlacings and scrolls in ochreous 
red. Pierre Courteys was another great enameller. 
It may be mentioned, by the way, that Jacquemart 
does not seem to think highly of De Court, class- 
ing him with those " enamellers of the period of 
decline who make excessive use of ' paillon' 
(solder)." 

The art began to decline about 1650 ; and after 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth fell into com- 
plete decay. A coarse coloring and an uncertain out- 
line characterize the last period of Limoges enamels. 
A new method of applying enamel, however, rose 
with the decline of the old ; and a discovery attributed 
to Jean Toutin, a French goldsmith, was the beginning 
of a process which was soon carried by his pupils, and 
especially by Petitot, to most wonderful perfection. 



Toutin was not exactly the inventor of this new 
method, for Limousin, as we have seen, attempted to 
paint with enamel colors on a white ground ; but the 
colored enamels employed were not adapted for the 
purpose. In the execution of the new enamel paint- 
ings, Toutin was assisted by Isaac Gribelin, a cele- 
brated crayon painter. But these were far surpassed 
by the famous artists Petitot and Bordier. 




ST. MATTHEW. 

LIMOUSIN ENAMEL. IN THE CHURCH OF THH HOLY FATHER AT 
CHARTRES. 

By the new method opaque vitrifiable colors were 
laid (the plate being gold) upon a thin ground of 
enamel, and passed through the fire with scarcely any 
change in their tints. These opaque colors were ap- 
plied upon the enamel ground, in the same way as 
water colors are laid upon ivory. Many of the minia- 
ture portraits executed in this manner for about a hun- 




JEAN FOUQUET, PAINTER TO LOUIS XL 

ENAMEL PORTRAIT OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN THE LOUVRE, 

dred years after 1620 by a number of known artists, 
both French and German, are extremely good ; but 
the name of Petitdt stands above them all. No one 
has ever equalled the delicacy of his drawing or the 
spirit and the skill of his coloring. Some of the por- 
traits which he painted are scarcely larger than a dime ; 
yet the merit of the design and the precision with 



which it is traced, the clearness with which the features 
are defined, and the perfection of execution, leave 
sca-rcely an opening for criticism. Petitot almost always 
enamelled upon gold ; a metal which suffers least in 
the often repeated exposure to the heat of the furnace. 
The mode of enamelling adopted by Petitot was ap- 
plied by other artists to many small objects of personal 
luxury and ornament. Snuff-boxes, watch-cases, rings 
and little work-cases were beautifully decorated with 
scenes of battles, or rural dances and the like ; or with 
flowers and fruit and animals ; all designed and finished 
in a charming manner. Pictures in enamel of any im- 
portance as works of art have been very rarely pro- 
duced until within the last hundred years or so ; for, 
although Petitot, in the reign of Louis XIV., drew 
with exquisite neatness, he seldom produced enamels 
which aimed at more than microscopic finish, and ac- 
curate drawing of the human head. His works gener- 
ally measure from about an inch and a half to two 
inches in diameter, and are usually either circular or 
oval. It was reserved for modern times to try a bolder 
flight, and the result has been that enamel paintings 
are now produced with every possible excellence in 
art. The rich depth of Rembrandt and Reynolds can 
be perfectly rendered, together with all their peculiari- 
ties of handling and texture ; and the delicacy of the 
most beautiful miniature on ivory may be successfully 
competed with. As regards size, enamels are now 
painted measuring as much as 16 inches by 18, and 15 
inches by 20. The kind of enamel used for pictorial 
purposes is called " Venetian white hard enamel ;" it 
is composed of silica, borax and oxide of tin. 

With this paper we conclude our remarks on this 
branch of our subject. In a future number we shall 
speak of cloisonne" enamels, with especial reference to 
the revival of the art by the French, who within the 
past few years have brought it to a high degree of per- 
fection, taking the lead here, just as we have seen they 
have done in their revival of the almost lost art of 
painting on metal in translucent enamels. 



ADVENTURES OE A MS. BIBLE. 



An amusing instance of the exaggerated value, some- 
times placed on articles of rarity by their owners, and 
the artful manoeuvres occasionally resorted to in the 
hope of realizing exorbitant prices for them, by 
appealing to the credulity of public bodies or pri- 
vate individuals, is afforded in the history of the 
magnificent illuminated Bible of the ninth century 
in the British Museum, from which the elaborate 
initial F on page 13 is taken. This manuscript, 
formerly attributed to the English monk Alchuine, 
who was in the service of Charlemagne, is now 
conceded to be not of earlier date than the latter's 
successor, Charles the Bald. It was taken out of 
the Abbey at Basle by the French troops in 1793, 
and the same year became the property of M. 
Bennot, Vice-President of the Tribunal of Dole"- 
mont, from whom it was purchased about 1822 by 
M. De Speyr-Passavant, who at once proclaimed it 
to be the work of the English monk Alchuine, and 
prepared for the use of Charlemagne. The fact of 
Alchuine having received Charlemagne's com- 
mands to undertake a recension of Jerome's Vul- 
gate text of the Bible, and having caused a copy to 
be written for the Emperor's own use, stands un- 
disputed, on the authority of Alchuine himself, 
corroborated by the testimony of other writers. 
The evidence, however, that M. De Speyr-Passa- 
vant produced to prove the identity of this volume 
with the Bible prepared for Charlemagne proved 
wholly fictitious. Nevertheless, with an assumed 
confidence in its genuineness, he took it to Paris in 
December, 1828, with the intention of selling it to the 
French Government, at first at the price of 60,000, 
then at 48,000, and finally at 42,000 francs ; but the 
price appeared so excessive that it was resolved not to 
buy it, and its proprietor, in May, 1830, took it back 
to Basle, by no means disheartened by his failure. 



